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The Press Association is responsible for the follow- 
ing statement :—“ The latest of the many discoveries 
by archeologists in Egypt occurred some months 
ago at Edfu, in Upper Egypt, near the site of an old 
Coptic monastery. A native, clearing his ground of 
stones, accidentally laid bare a small tomb-like 
receptacle. In this he found a number of parchment 
manuscripts bound in thick papyrus covers. He 
sold them to an Arab dealer for a few pounds, and 
the Arab in turn resold them to a Copt for £500. 
The news had by this time gone abroad, and repre- 
sentatives of the foreign museums made energetic 
efforts to acquire the treasure. The good fortune of 
securing them fell to Mr. de Rustafjaell, F.R.G.S., 
the traveller and explorer, and he sent them to 
England, since when a great foreign University has 
tried to obtain them. The manuscripts had 
already been identified as unique Coptic and Greek 
ecclesiastical manuscripts of the ninth to eleventh 
centuries, of great archeological importance, and 
about a dozen rolls of sixth century Greek papyri. 
Worthy of special mention are twenty-five leaves of 
the apocryphal Sayings of Christ in a Coptic trans- 


lation of a lost Greek original, of which previously 


only thirteen leaves existed—twelve in the National 
Gallery at Paris and one at Berlin.. The discovery 
also comprised parts of the Gospels of St. Matthew, 


St. Mark, and St. Luke in Greek and Coptic, the 


Apocalypse of St. John in Coptic, the story of 
miracles by Cosmas and Damian (dated sixth 
century), a sermon by St. Pisenthois in Coptic (this 
copy is unique), a sermon by St. Cyril, Bishop. of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 351-386), on the Sacred Cross, in 
Coptic from an existing Greek original (this is the 
only complete edition), and a unique manuscript in 
the Nubian language dealing with the life of St. 
Menos and the canons of the Niczean Council.” 

Sir Henry Howorth contributes an article to the 
April issue of the Journal of Theological Studies on 
“The origin and authority of the Biblical Canon 
according to the Continental Reformers.” This is 


supplementary to his paper in the January issue, 


which showed that the Canon of the Anglican 
Church of the sixteenth century “has very slight, if 
any, ecclesiastical authority,” and traced it through 
Coverdale’s unauthorized translation of the Bible to 
the continental reformers, 


The Interpreter, for April, contains an article on 


the Apocalypse by the Rev. C. W. Emmet, who 


points out that the Book of Revelation cannot be 
interpreted by itself; it does not stand alone; it is 
one portion of a class of literature which now goes 
by the name of Apocalyptic, a class of literature 
which has well-marked peculiarities, separating it 
from every other class. “Its germs are found in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah; its first representative is the 
Book of Daniel; it is further developed in such 
writings as the Book of Enoch, the Secrets of Enoch, 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the Fourth Book of 
Esdras; its influence is seen in a lesser degree in 
many other Jewish or semi-Christian works of the 
period, particularly in the Book of Jubilees, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Psalms of Solomon, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the 
Sibylline Oracles.” 
The Church Quarterly Review, for July, contains 
an able article on “ The Theology of the Wisdom 
‘Literature ” and the value of the contribution of the 
Wisdom writers towards the development of religious 
thought. “ The Wisdom of the Hebrews was not 
the greatest of the spiritual products of the race... 
Yet, at its best, it was a veritable Charisma—a true 
gift of God. Were its literature omitted from our 
Scriptures they would be the poorer for the loss. 
In rank and line with the ideal Prophet, the ideal 
King, and the ideal Priest, the ideal Sage may also 
claim his place . .. These Wisdom writers sought 
honestly for God and Truth, they tried to discern 
the real principles of life, they strove to interpret 
‘ Nature, they struggled against sombre facts for 
Faith, and they endeavoured to justify the ways of 
God to men.” 


~ Dr. Hodgkin concludes his ‘study’ of “ Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the Maccabees” in the Interpreter, 
for July. The final paragraph is suggestive :—“ We 
should do well to remember the strong impression 
which the events of the Maccabean struggle made on 
the Jewish mind and the degree in which the 
impression was still an enduring one when Christ 
came. The interval which separated the death of 
Judas Maccabzeus from the birth of Christ was only 
about as long as that which separates us in the 
present day from Charles Edward Stuart’s attempt 
to overthrow the House of Hanover. Can we doubt 
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that such a memorable struggle as that recorded in 
the books of Maccabees, the attempt so vigorously 
made and so nearly successful to Hellenise the Jewish 
natıon, had burnt itself into the hearts of the 
posterity of the patriots. Jewish mothers would 
tell their children the story of the desecrated Temple, 
of the seven brave martyr brethren, of the righteous 
zeal of Mattathias, of the night march of Judas to 
the camp of Emmaus .... Nor less strong must 
have been the effect of the struggle in making more 
bitter and more intense the religious prejudices of 
the Jews. When Peter on the house-top said ‘ Not 
so, Lord, for I have never eaten anything common or 
unclean,’ he repeated the protest of the seven brethren 


who died rather than eat swine’s flesh at the bidding - 


of Antiochus. When the infuriated mob of Jerusalem 
demanded the life of St. Paul because ‘he hath 
brought Greeks into the Temple and hath polluted 
this Holy Place,’ they might have been thinking of 
Heliodorus and Epiphanes and of how their intrusion 
into the Holy Place had been avenged by Jehovah. 
Nay, even the persistent wrangles of the Pharisees 
with our Saviour about the observance of the 
Sabbath become to us a little less meaningless when 
we remember that there was actually a party among 
the devout Jews of the period who would rather be 
slaughtered ‘in their innocency’ by the myrmidons 
of the tyrant, than raise a hand in self-defence on 
the Sabbath Day.” 

The South African Church Quarterly Review, for 
July, contains a paper on “ The Dutch Version of 
the Apocrypha” by Canon Hewitt, joint-editor of 
“The Calendar Lessons from the Apocrypha in the 
Dutch language,” a book which was prepared in 1898 
in consequence of the difficulty of getting copies of 
the Dutch Apocrypha for the Lectionary at mission 
services in the diocese of Capetown. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for September, con- 
tains an article, by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, on 
“Longfellow’s Judas Maccabzeus,” wherein are refer- 
ences to other poems inspired by the Maccabean 
history. 

The Bishop of Gloucester’s recently-published 
Warburtonian Lectures, “The Old Testament in 
the New ” (Wells Gardner) contains a chapter on the 
Apocrypha. Dr. Gibson argues that, as our Lord 
and His Apostles must have known and loved some, 
at least, of the books in the collection, we have no 
right to neglect them; and he concludes with the 


; 
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words, “I venture to think that we shall find in 
them much that may be of lasting help and comfort 
to us.” 

The Rev. Percy Dearmer, in his “ Parson’s Hand- 
book,” writes :—“ A general and excellent custom is 
to substitute the Benedicite for the Te Deum during 
Advent and from Septuagesima till Easter. It is 
true that the Benedicite is not penitential, but we 
have no other choice, and it is less festal than the 
Te Deum; such opportunities of marking the 
seasons are too valuable to be neglected. Moreover, 
the Benedicite contains much good teaching. The 
Prayer Book of 1549 expressly orders the Benedicite 
to be sung in Lent instead of the Te Deum. The 
old books do not prescribe the Te Deum in Advent, 
or from Septuagesima till Easter.” The use of the 
Benedicite at the Perambulation of Parish Bounds 
during the Rogation Season is also recommended. 

Writing in the Book Monthly, for April, Mr. J. 
Milner reports a Morning Talk with Dr. Clifford on 
the subject of his books. ‘I began my friendship 
with books” (says Dr. Clifford) “in my very early 
days, in my mother’s little library at our home in 
Beeston. I can remember looking at the pictures in 
a Bible with the Apocrypha, and reading about the 
Maccabees. ... ” 

“Circumcision as a rite and as a surgical oper- 
ation” was the title of a lecture delivered recently 
at the Middlesex Hospital, by J. Bland Sutton, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hospital, from which we 
take the following paragraph as reported in the 
British Medical Journal :—‘ Although the Jews 
treated their uncircumised neighbours with contempt, 
there was one period in their history when some of 
them were ashamed of their circumcision, and there 
is a curious passage in the first Maccabean Book, 
chapter i. 15, which runs: ‘And made themselves 
uncircumcised and forsook the,holy covenant and 
joined themselves to the heathen.’ This passage has 
puzzled many writers, and it is a curious problem to 
surgeons, for it is difficult to understand how such a 
condition could be brought about.” 

In reply to “ Correspondent” (/.7.A. No. 10, p. 3.) 
“C.S. W.” writes :—“ ‘ Pseudepigraphic’ is much 
the most frequent. ‘Pseudepigraphal’ seems rare, 
and so far as my observation goes is American 
rather than English. ‘Asmonzan’” looks back to 
Josephus, but if the ancestor of the family was 
Hasmon or Chasmon then ‘Hasmonzan’ would be 
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right—see Schiirer’s Jewish People I. i. 266 note 18 
(Eng. trans).” 

“A member of the I.S.A.” writes on the same 
subject :—“ ‘Pseudepigraphic,’ when used by scholars, 
is usually put in inverted commas as though needing 
an apology. ‘ Pseudepigraphal’ is formed on the 
analogy of ‘ Apocryphal ’—Apocrypha, apocryphal : 
Pseudepigrapha, pseudepigraphal. That Dr. Charles 
uses this latter word, without inverted commas, 


should count for something.” 


The Rev. W. E. Boulter writes : “At Banwell Church, 
Somerset, there is some Flemish glass with Scriptural 
subjects, including two scenes from Tobit, beautifully 
depicted, dog and all, with the characters’ names in- 
scribed against them: there is a strangely modern 
sound about ‘yonge tobye’! One of the panels on 
the old pulpit at S. Cuthbert’s, Wells, looks like Tobit, 
but this is not so certain.” 


Waccabean Psalms. 


By THE Rev. Canon CHEYNE, D.D., D. Litt., Oriel Professor of Interpretation, Oxford. 


To realize the bounds of assured knowledge is 
much, but it is also no slight acquisition to see the 
value even of knowledge that is hypothetical. This 
truth is one of frequent application in the study of 
the Psalms. The dates and even the periods of the 
composition or redaction of the psalms, or of the 
groups of psalms, are still, in spite of critical toil, 
more or less uncertain, and yet students who are not 
entirely unimaginative will be thankful for a hypo- 
thesis which imparts life and light to otherwise 
obscure poems. I have been asked to make some 
remarks on the hypothesis of Maccabzan psalms. 
This is certainly one which imparts both life and 
light to those to which. it can be applied, though for 
my part I should have preferred to connect it with 
the hypothesis of psalms of the Greek period. I will 
speak now as generously as I can, for the Maccabeean 
hypothesis is one which, in the present state of the 
evidence, I no longer feel able to maintain in any 
important sense. 

I will therefore adopt the point of view which 
enables one to admit that the earlier Maccabzan 
period produced psalms which soon found admission 
into the Temple Psalter. It is a point of view which 
is characteristically English. Not indeed English in 
origin; how should it be ? It is Theodore of 
Mopsuestia who first conceived and applied the idea 
that some of the psalms might in their primary sense 
be Maccabzean. Theodore’s view, however, was 
comparatively early naturalized in this country 
through the commentary on the Psalter called Jn 
Psalmorum Librum Exegests, which was at one time 
ascribed to Bede, and from which are derived the 
arguments prefixed to the psalms in the Anglo-Saxon 


version commonly known as the Paris Psalter. ® In 


(1) See J. D. Bruce’s able and exhaustive dissertation The Angle-Saxon 
Version, &c. (Baltimore, U.S.A., 1894). 


the 17th and 18th centuries Maccabzan theories of 
the date of passages of Scripture again met with 
favour in England, and it is only in recent years that 
‘Maccabzean psalms’ have been a mark for the attacks 
of some English critics. In Germany things have 
been better, and it has been widely held that at least 
four psalms (xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix. and Ixxxiii.) must 
be early Maccabean. Indeed, if we think that the 
traditional Hebrew text approximately represents the 
original form of these psalms, it appears that we 
must either assign them to the time of Artaxerxes 
III, Ochus, or (since the evidence for this king’s 
oppression of the Jews is hardly adequate), follow 
the majority, and make them Maccabean. ®ne con- 
dition indeed there is. We must renounce the 
superstition that all the 150 psalms possess the 
characteristic of unity. Psalms xliv. and Ixxiv. for in- 
stance really represent each two psalms. It requires no 
little boldness to assert that Psalm xliv. 1—8 [2—9] 
was written as the preface to vv. 9—26 [10— 27], and 
Ixxiv. I1—11 to be followed by vv. 12—17, while 
between v. 11 and v.18 the connection is obvious. 
It is only xliv 4. and Ixxiva. which can be called 
Maccabean. At any rate there are four independent 
psalms, which, if we accept the hypothesis, are en- 
dowed with passionate vitality, as we read or say 
them. But can there really be only four such psalms ? 


Well, some scholars think it easier to account for 
four Maccabzan psalms having crept into the temple- 
psalmbook than to suppose the admission of twenty. 
But why speak of ‘creeping into the psalmbook’ ? 
We may allow that a collection of psalms which 
enjoyed an exceptional authority, and may be called 
canonical, existed before the Maccabzean period, but 
it is impossible to prove that the Psalter was as yet 
finally closed. It is true that in I. Macc. vii. 17 the 
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words of Psalm Ixxix. 2, 3, are quoted as Scripture 
(xara röv Aöyov Sy EypawWer), and it is possible that the 
writer supposes Psalm Ixxix. to have been old. But 
what evidence of date does this quotation afford ? 
Certainly, if we admit the principle of groups, 1.e. 
that kindred psalms should, unless there is some 
good reason to the contrary, be assigned to the same 
period, we cannot limit ourselves to four Maccabzan 
psalms. And if it is further true that a hypothesis 
as to the date of psalms which accounts for their 
passionate earnestness as produced by definite 
historical circumstances, and makes a number of 
strange phrases more intelligible, is at any rate in a 
high degree probable, the same result {i.e., that 
Maccabeean psalms, if they exist at all, cannot be 
limited to four) forces itself upon us. How, for 
instance can we exclude from the list of Maccabzean 
psalms (I still speak as if a rather conservative textual 
critic) Psalms lx., cx., cxviii. ? Cornill, in fact, goes 
further, and says that though there are only four 
‘certain’ Maccabzean psalms, ‘there are many other 
poems in the Psalter which we might easily assign 
to this epoch.’ In 1891 I myself ventured to specify 
23 or 26,2 and in 1906 Dr. Briggs referred eight to 
the Maccabzan period, omitting however the four 
‘certain’ ones of Cornill and his fellow-scholars. It 
should be added that the latter commentator divides 
Psalms cii. and xix. into two psalms, the second of 
which in each case is, according to him, Maccabzan, 
and Psalm cxxxix. into three, the third of which is at 
any rate ‘in the Maccabzean temper.’ Also that Budde, 


in his new History of the Old-Hebrew Literature, ' 


without denying that there are Maccabzan psalms, 
thinks that they should be looked for, not in 
Books I—III., but among the liturgical pieces, largely 
eucharistic, of Books IV. and V. ® Among these he, of 
course, includes Psalm cx. In this view, so far as it 
is positive or affirmative, he agrees with the opinions 
expressed in 1891 by myself. 

Let us now turn to some of the so-called Maccabeean 
psalms, especially the ‘four certain ones,’ xliv., Ixxiv., 
Ixxix., Ixxxiii.; why Comill and his companions do 
not add Ix., cx., and cxviii., I know not. Can we, 
from the extant historical records, find any date so 
suitable for Psalm xliv 5., as one or another of the 
dark days in the Maccabzean insurrection? If any 
one prefers the day on which Josiah fell at Megiddo, 


() Introduction to the Canonical Books of the O.T., 1907, p. 408. 
@) Origin of the Psalter, pp. 4551. 
(3) Gesch. der althebr. Lit., pp. 2681. 
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let him do so. For my part, I am sure that if there be 
any historical record which illustrates this affecting 
passage, it is that which relates the defeat of Beth- 
Zacharia (I. Macc. vi. 28—54), or the tale of the still 
more overwhelming blow, when the 3000 patriots 
were compassed about, “ Judas also was killed, and 
the remnant fled” (I. Macc. ix. 18). Prof. Schechter 
objects to a Maccabzan date on the ground of the 
parallelism between Psalms xliv. 18 [19] and Ecclus. 
xlvi. 11¢. The objection is of no signiticance. If the 
prevalent theory is rejected, it must be, as I consider, 
on other and very different grounds. 

Psalms lxxiv a. and Ilxxix. must be taken together. 
It will be noticed that in the massacre of Alcimus 
(B.C. 162) the writer of I. Macc. vii. 16, 17 finds the 
fulfilment of v. 2 of the latter psalm. ‘ And if there 
be one moment which better than another suits its 
companion-psalm it is that described in I. Macc. iii. 
46—60. There they stand, those faithful Israelites, 
gathered, as in the fist dark days of Babylonian 
tyranny, in the mountain city of Mizpah. From that 
lofty post of observation they can distinctly see the 
profaned sanctuary, which supplies the theme of 
Psalm Ixxiv. 3—7, and can imagine that they descry 
the grand idol-form of “ heaven’s lord” on the plat- 
form of the altar of Zerubbabel. Clothed in sackcloth 
and with ashes on their heads, they spread open a 
copy of the Law which had escaped the search of the 
persecutors. What a fullness of meaning is poured 
into that appeal (v. 20), ‘‘ Look upon the covenant,” 
from this historical notice! And if you wish to 
realize the force of the complaint, “ There is no 
prophet any more” (v. 9), recollect that in the next 
year but one (B.C. 164) some fervently believing 
Israelite composed the first Hebrew apocalypse, and 
in the spirit of the wise man Daniel (Ezek. xxviii. 3) 
answered that pathetic cry, “O God! how long,” 
(v, 10). W 

Even more impassioned than'the 74th is the 83rd 
psalm. Certainly, to adopt a phrase of Dr. Bri ggs with 
regard to another psalm, the ‘ tone’ is ‘ Maccabzan.’ 
Many, from Theodore of Mopsuestia, have found the 
occasion of Psalm Ixxxiii. in the events related in 
I. Macc. v. Six of the ten ethnic names mentioned 
by the psalmist occur in this interesting chapter. 
The date will then be in the year after the re-dedica- 
tion of the sanctuary, when the nations round about 
“resolved to destroy the race of Jacob that was 


among them” (I. Macc. v. 1 f.), but were chastised by 
(1) Origin of the Psalter, p. 94. 
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Judas again and again in B.C. 165 and 164. On the 
news of this fell purpose, a psalmist exclaims :— 
‘My God! make them like unto whirling dust, 
And as the stubble before the wind ; 
As the fire that burns the forest, 
And as the flame that licks bare the mountains ; 
So pursue them with thy storm, 
And with thy hurricane confound them ; 
Fill their face with dishonour, 
That they may seek thy name, O Yahweh’! 
Historical sympathy enables us to comprehend and 
pardon such language. “ Piety lives inhim in whom 
pity is dead "—these words of Dante might have been 
adopted by the Hasidim in this their agony. ® 
This is the last of the four ‘certain’ ones. But is 
Psalm lx. much less certain—if, at least, we may talk 
of certainty? It is true, many critics have held that 
vv. 8—11 are an old poetical fragment of the Davidic 
age. Even if, however, the 60th psalm is composite, 
there seems to be no reason why the portion contain- 
ing a divine oracle should not be post-exilic. 
Doubtless textual criticism may have something to 
say, but, apart from this, it is not unreasonable to 
take the psalm (whether we include vz. 8—11 or not) 
to be Maccabzan. The expressions in Ps. lx. 3—6 
are certainly not too strong for the “ great affliction 
in Israel” on the death of Judas, “ the like whereof,” 
according to the Hebrew history, “had not been 
since a prophet had not appeared among them” 
(I. Macc. ix. 27). The crushing defeat at Eleasa, and 
the grievous famine which followed, might well be 
likened in poetic language to an earthquake. The 
reverse of fortune was complete ; for the moment the 
religious patriots were stupefied, and one of them... 
contrasted the promises given to Judas, perhaps in a 
vision (cf. II. Macc. xv. 12—16), with the strange 
blight which had now fallen upon their prospects. 
“Who will now be our leader?” saidhe. “ Under 
whose generalship will Israel recover the territory 


wrested from it by its mortal foes—the Edomites ? "® 
(1) Origin of the Psalter, p. 98. (2) Ibid., p. 96. 


Psalm cx. is very difficult. It is not at all clear 
from what circle of pious Israelites it proceeds, and 
the style is obscure. I may, however, repeat that, 
accepting the traditional text, the theory that the 
psalm refers to Simon the Maccabee is the most 
plausible. ® See the decree in I. Macc. xiv. 27—46, 
‘Can we doubt that the enthusiasm which prompted 
this decree would further express itself in song? and 
can we fail to hear an echo of the language of the 
record in the psalmist’s words, “ Thou art a priest. 
for ever” ? 

We pacs on to Ps, cxviii. Some great event has 
taken place, which stirs the pulse of every true 
Israelite. Such is the general view, and it contributes 
greatly to the enjoyment of the psalm to connect it 
with the purification and reconsecration of the temple 
by Judas the Maccabee, B.C. 165. Even that singular 
refrain, which, rendered literally, runs— In the name 
of Yahweh will I circumcise them,’—is perhaps 
natural in the early Maccabzean times, when circum- 
cision lay under the ban of the Syrian tyrants. But 
apart from this, the Maccabean date can be made 
conducive even to edification. 

It is desirable that the Maccabzean theory should 
have a fair trial. It is better to have this than to 
have no theory at all. I do not now hold it myself, 
but I have still a tenderness for it. Advanced students 
however should also have brought before them the 
necessity of a much keener textual criticism, 
based on the combination of old methods with new, 
than is prevalent among the critics of to-day. For 
as De Wette long ago said, ‘Nur das Vollendete in 
seiner Art ist gut.’ We have two Old Testaments, 
one represented by the common text, the other under- 
lying this, and still whiting to be extracted, for the 
purposes of the historical student. Both have an 
equal right of existence. _ 


(1) Jbid., pp. 20—29; Book of Psalms (1904), ii. 146. With regard to the 
words ‘after the order of Melchizedek,’ I may refer to Origin of Psalter, 
pp. 26.27. Dr. Briggs, in his treatment of the point, fails to notice the 
title ‘priest of the most high God’ assigned both to Melchizedek and 
to the Maccabean princes. 


(2) See my Christian Use of the Psaims, pp. 249—250. 


Bishop Andrewes and the Apocrypha. 


By tHe Very Rev. THE Dean or LLANDAFF. — 


Tue survival of respect for, and employment of, the 
Apocryphal writings in post Reformation times may be 
interestingly illustrated by the free use of them by 
Bishop Andrewes in the early years of the 17th century. 

We find references in his sermons to the Books of 


Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus and Maccabees. 
In Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus these references are 
fairly frequent. Places in which they occur are the 
following :— 


(1) The figures mentioned refer to volumes and pages in the Library of 
Anglo Catholic Theology—Andrewes’ Sermons. 
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Lobit it. 4. 
Sermon On Repentance and Fasting (i. 39 5). 
Toby’s Fast—“ To cut off one meal, if both you 

cannot. They call it Toby’s Fast. ‘ Quando de- 

relinquebatur,’ he left his dinner. Dinner or supper all 
is one, so one he left. . . . . And these two we call 

‘portionale jejunium,’ takes not away all, takes some 

and leaves some: leaves us an honest portion, leaves 

us a meal, some kind and some measure only abridged.” 
Judith vit. 30. Quoted twice: 


(1) Sermon Of the sending of the Holy Ghost (iii. 114). 


“*Manete vos dum complerentur.’ After which charge, 
given though atthe instant of His ascending, He promised 
He would send them the Holy Ghost, yet they did not 
look for Him the same afternoon: nor stayed but till 
the morrow after Ascension day : nor as the Bethulians’ 
stint was, four or five days at the farthest, and then 
waxed weary, and would wait no longer : but as he willed 
them to wait, not five days but five and five.” 

(2) Sermon 9. Of the Gunpowder Treason (iv. 381). 

“The last is ‘omnibus diebus nostris.’ As sincere 
without feigning, so constant without fainting. ‘Coram 


te’ excludes the Pharisaical service, of the outside of 


the platter; ‘omnibus diebus,’ the Bethulian service 
for certain days and no longer.” 

Wisdom i. 5 A.V.—“ The Holy Spirit of discipline 
will flee deceit.” : 

Sermon 8. Of the Holy Ghost (iii. 252). ‘Et qui 
fugit fictum,’ cannot abide these new tricks, mere 
fictions indeed, feigned by feigned Christians; partly 
propositions, half in the mouth, and half in the mind.’ ” 

t. 12, A.V.—“ Seek not death in the error of your 
life.” Quoted five times :— 

(1) Sermon 10. On the Nativity. (i. 169). 

“Moses when he came to lead the people found them 
how? Scattered over all the land of Egypt to seek 
stubble for brick, to build him a city that sought the 
ruin of them all. Our case right the very pattern of it, 
when our guide finds us wandering in vanity, picking up 
straw, things that shall not profit us, ‘ seeking death in 
the error of our life’ till we be so happy as to light into 
His guiding.” 

(2) Sermon 16. On the Nativity (i. 273). 

(3) Sermon 2. Jn Lent (ii. 22). 

_ with similar illustration from Israel in Egypt. 

(4) Sermon 17. On the Nativity (iii. 77). 

(5) Sermon preached at the Spittle. (v. 53). 

xt. 20—“ Thou hast ordered all things in measure, 
and number and weight.” 


Sermon 4. On the Nativity (i. 47). 

“ First there is a fulness of time. The term ‘fulness’ 
carried our conceit to measure straight from whence it 
is borrowed: which is then said to be full when it hath 
as much as it can hold. Now ‘God hath made all things 
in measure,’ and if ‘ail things’, then time. Yea, time 
itself is by the Apostle called ‘ mensura temporis’, the 
measure of time.” 

10. 

Sermon 11. Of the Resurrection (ii. 374). 

“+ Miserable is that man that among the dead is his 
hope,’ saith the Wise Man.” 

xv. 12—*‘ They counted our life a pastime, and our 
time here a market for gain: for, say they, we must be 
getting every way, though it be by evil means.” 

Sermon 3. Of the Lawfulness and Form of Swearing 
(v. 76). 

Speaking of perjury he writes: 

“The one they call ‘juramenta officinarum,’ when 
men are in their shops, so they may utter to their gain, 
care not how untruly they abuse the name of God, men 
which, as the Wise Man saith, ‘reckon our life as a 
market wherein they must be getting on every side 
though it be by evil means.’ ” 

Ecclesiasticus. 


iii. 26. “ He that loveth danger shall perish therein.” 
| ai 1. “He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled 
therewith.” 

Sermon 4. Of Repentance and Fasting (i. 364). 

“When the heart is thus parcelled out, it is easily 
seen. See you one would play with fire and not be 
burned, ‘touch pitch and not be defiled with it,’ ‘love 
peril and not perish in it.” — 

x.9. “Why is earth and ashes proud? ” 

Sermon 11. Of the Nativity (i. 185). 

“ And as the truth fits His nature, so doth earth man. 
Of whom God ‘Earth thou art,’ to whom the prophet 
thrice over, ‘Earth, hear the Word’ of the Lord’; by 
whom the Wise Man ‘Quid superbis? Why should 
earth be proud ?’” | 


xix. ı. “He that contemneth small things shall 
fall by little and little.” 


Sermon 13. Of the Resurrection (ii. 409). 

“Then are we to make stay at these less matters at 
first, as the Apostle doth. To think the Wise Man’s 
counsel worth the following, ‘ne sit tibi minimum, | 
non negligere minima, ‘ count it no small matter not to 
neglect small matters.’ ” 
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xxv, 13—“Give me any plague, but the plague of the 
heart.” Quoted twice :— 

(1) Sermon 10. Of the sending the Holy Ghost. 
(iii. 291). 

“«Give me any grief to the grief of the heart,’ saith 
one that knew what he said.” 

(2) Sermon 7. Of the Conspiracy of the Gowries. 
(iv. 166). 

“ And it is no light fault the heart suffers for. The 
heart is the chief part, and the blow of it is the greatest 
blow. ‘Give me,’ saith the wise man, ‘räcav mAnyhv 
any stripe,’ ‘any rather than the grief of the heart.’ 
‘ Cardiaca passio’ is the worst passion of all.” 

xxxiv. 2.—“Whoso regardeth dreams is like him that 
catcheth at a shadow, and followeth after the wind.” 

Sermon 11.—On the Resurrection. (ii. 372). 

“*VYe catch at a shadow,’ saith the wise man, ‘and can 

it be then but the hope may deceive you ?’” 

xxxvit. 3—" O wicked imagination, whence camest 
thou in to cover the earth with deceit ?” 

Sermon 6. Of the Conspiracy of the Gowrtes (iv. 135). 

‘* And is not this heaviness to death, when they that 
were so honoured, prove so unkind: when they that so 
trusted, so untrue: and may we not take up the Wise 
Man’s O, ‘O wicked presumption, whence art thou 
sprung up to cover the face of the earth ?’ ” 

xlvsi. 2.—“ As is the fat taken away from the peace 


offering, so was David chosen out of the children of 


Israel.” Quoted twice :— 

(1) Sermon 9. Of the Gunpowder Treason. (iv. 373). 

“Yet are they ever thus parted here and elsewhere: 
partly, to set out God’s part by itself, as ‘the fat from the 
sacrifice,’ for dignity of His person; partly to keep up 
the distinction which ever hath and ever must be main- 
tained, of severing things sacred from common, and 
holy from human duties.” - 

(2) See next quotation. (5/ 

xluit. 6, 7.—Description of King David. 

(a) Sermon 5. Of the Conspiracy of the Gowries. 
(iv. 102). On Psalm 21 as its subject. 

“This ‘ King’ was King David no doubt, the title of 
the Psalm showeth as much. And the Son of Sirach, 
of whom I reckon as well or better than of any Com- 
mentary, those very words here he applies to King 
David.” 


(6) Sermon 12. Preached before Two Kings (v. 249). 

“If God be wonderful in the kings of the earth, what 
is He in kings who are both sons and ‘ nursing fathers’ 
of the Church? If in Ahasuerus a heathen, what is He 
in David, a religious and pious Prince. For as the Son 
of Sirach spake wisely of him, ‘even as fat is parted 
from the flesh of the sacrifice, so is David from the 
kings of the earth’; that look what kings are amongst 
men, such is David amongst kings.” 

I. Maccabees xtv. 43,44. Of Simon and his authority. 
“That he should be obeyed of every man.” “Also that it 
shall be lawful tor none of the people or priests to break 
any of those things or to gainsay his words or to gather 
an assembly in the country without him.” Quoted twice: 

(1) Sermon 7. Of the right and power of calling 
Assemblies. (v. 155-6). 

After going through the history of the kings and 
former rulers in Israel, he proceeds—“ These lead the 
practise till you come to the Maccabees, and there it 
is but too evident: they profess there expressly to 
Simon, made then their ruler, that it should not be 
lawful for any ércovorpéar overpopny ‘to call any assem- 
bly in the land’ ävev abrov ‘ without him.’...... : 
Thus from Moses to the Maccabees we see in whose 
hands this power was.” 

(2) Againv. 165. “ But then, when Nehemias after 
the captivity, and Simon Maccabeus after the fury of 
Antiochus were raised them by God, when God had set 
them in Moses’ place, they might lawfully do as Moses 
before had done.” 

II. Maccabees i. 10. “ Greeting by the people and 
Council of the Jews to Aristobulus, King Ptolemzus’ 
Master, who was of the stock of the anointed priests.” 

Sermon 2. Of the Conspiracy of the Gowries (iv. 50). 

Bishop Andrewes, in commenting on the term of 
‘God’s anointed’ as appropriated in the Bible, not to 
priests or prophets, but only to kings, refers to this 
passage. “No Prophet, of all the fellowship of the 
prophets, no Priest, no, not the High Priest himself, is 
ever called so. It may be ‘anointed,’ but not ‘the Lord’s 
anointed ’: it may be ‘ uncti’ not‘ Christi’: or in a corner 
of one chapter of the Maccabeez, ‘ Christi’ once, but not 
with his full Christendom, not ‘Christi Domini.’ Still 
they fall short: and ‘Christus Domini’ follows the 
King and him only.” 
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Che Messianic Ceaching of IV. Esdras. 


By tHe Rev. W. O. E. Orsterrey, B.D. 


Tue word “ Messianic’ is used here in its widest 
sense. Though the word is specifically Hebrew, the 
idea which the word is used to express can be shown to 
have been almost world-wide. The title ‘ Messiah ”’ 
which was applied originally toany King, as “ the Lord’s 
Anointed,” came ultimately to be used in reference to 
an eternal King, who could have no successor ; the term 
“Messianic Era,” which referred originally to this 
Messiah’s earthly reign of limited duration, came 
ultimately to mean a heavenly, eternal kingdom of 
Spiritual peace and happiness. But in their origin 
neither the idea of this King, nor that of his kingdom, 
was specially Hebrew; both were part of the “ public 
property ” of the world.* 

The fourth (“second ” in A.V.) book of Esdras offers 
a profoundly interesting presentation of these two ideas 
in their final stages of development; but in order to 
appreciate the teaching of the book on this subject it is 
quite indispensable to observe the writer’s outlook upon 
the world of his day; the moral problems for which he 
vainly sought a solution; his conviction that it was 
hopeless to think of the world ever becoming better; 
and his consequent pessimism. These and other per- 
plexities form the dark back-ground from which he 
turns to the conception of another-world hope; and 
the brightness and joy of that other world of which he 
thinks, gives him the peace and calm for which hitherto 
he had looked in vain. It is like one looking westward 
at early dawn at black and threatening clouds, and then 
turning suddenly to see the dazzling light of the rising 
sun. Or, to change the metaphor, it is like one in a frail 
bark driven hither and thither upon the storm-tossed sea, 
with darkness around and within, who yet at the darkest 
hour of all, hero-like, exclaims : 

“ If-my bark sink, tis to another sea.”+ 
I. 

The background of thought in the book is the 
terrible catastrophe which has overtaken the nation ; of 
the many passages in which this thought finds express- 
ion the following is perhaps the most vivid: Zhou seest 
how our sanctuary is laid waste, our allar broken down, 
our temple destroyed, our services abolished, our harp 
thrown into the dust, our song of joy silenced, our pride 


*This subject is dealt with in the writer’s forthcoming book, 
The Origin and Development of the Messianic Idea in pre-Christian 
times. 

+ See Emerson’s Essay on Montaigne. 


laid low, the light of our candlestick quenched, the ark of 
the covenant stolen, our holy vessels dishonoured, the 
Name (i.e. of God) after which we are called profaned, 
our princes covered with shame, our priests burned, our 
Levites. taken captive; our virgins defiled, our wives 
ravished, our elders dishonoured, our righteous men 
carried off, our children stolen, our young men enslaved, 
our heroes enfeebled,, And worse than all this: the 
honour ot Zion’s ‘‘ seal”’ ts taken away, and delivered 
into the hands of those that hate us (107'-*); see 
too, 473 523-30 657-59. Then there is the incongruity, 
as it seems to Esdras, in the fact that the chosen people 
of God should be put to such shame and suffering, 
while the heathen who know not God are in prosperity ; 
it is the same problem which had puzzled other thinkers ; 
For I was envious at the arrogant, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked; for there are no pangs in their 
death, but their strength is firm, they are not in trouble 


as other men, neither are they plagued as other men 
(Ps 733-5). He realizes, indeed, that his own people, 
too, are sinful, and that they are suffering punishment 
for their sins; but yet, they are not nearly so bad as their 
oppressors, who do not believe in God, and have no 
care for His Law! These things cause great perplexity 


of mind (33-*9 42-22 686); and no answer to these 


perplexing questions is forthcoming (41021 53540), 
Therefore despair takes hold of him; perplexity, 
darkness, uncertainty in all things. One thing, and one 
only, is clear and certain, and that is the general 
sinfulness of man from the beginning (31-%). So he 
turns from the hopeless darkness of this world and finds 
light in looking for another (533-4); since there is 
nothing to hope for in the present world, he places his 
trust in one hereafter; this world, all steeped in 
wickedness and sorrow must in any case come to an end, 
therefore his thought is centred on that which is to come. 
Thus arises Apocalypse. But the material for his 
apocalyptic visions had for centuries existed and been 
utilized by the nation’s seers ; the ground-work was all 
there. What particularly concerns us here is the 
manipulation of the material in this book ; for it is here 
that the final development of ‘ Messianism,” as far as 
the Jews are concerned, takes place; in this book we 
reach finality on the subject, so far as Jewish thought is 
concerned ; what we find written about it in later Jewish 
literature is mere repetition of what has gone before 
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there is no further development, nor can there be until 
we enter into the pale of Christian teaching. 


II. 

But as Christian teaching is outside the scope of our 
present enquiry, it is necessary to exclude from consider- 
ation those passages in IV. Esdras which are due to 
Christian influence. It may strike one as strange that 
a book which is so essentially Jewish should not have 
been preserved by the Jews from Christian interpolation. 
But the presence of such interpolations is characteristic 
not only of this apocalypse but also of all apocalypses, 
the Book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi and Naphthali are the 
two of an apocalyptic character) etc. ; and the reason of 
this is not far to seek. It would be impossible to deal, 
even cursorily, with this subject here ; it must suffice to 
say this: Pharisaic Judaism and Hellenistic Judaism 
had become antagonistic long before the commencement 
of the Christian era ; while the former enchained itself 
with the shackles of legalism, and became ever 
narrower, more nationalistic and more exclusive, the 
latter became more enlightened, widened the scope of 
its influence, and extended its mental horizon ; the result 
was, increasing estrangement, and final breach between 
the two. Hellenistic Judaism followed in the steps of 
the great prophets, and (broadly speaking) coalesced with 


Christianity in consequence, whereas Pharisaic Judaism: 


became stunted in its growth, and entered, as it were, 
into a cul de sac, whence it could not emerge. Now 
practically the whole body of apocalyptic literature was 
the handiwork of Hellenistic Judaism. One can, there- 
fore, readily understand why, already in pre-Christian 
times this class of literature should have been left severely 
alone by official (Pharisaic) Judaism, with the result that, 
like the Greek Version of the Jewish Scriptures, it was, 
in the main, appropriated by the Christian communities, 
with the result referred to above. “ The fact that IV. 
Esdras has not been preserved in either Hebrew or Greek, 
but only in ‘ barbarian’ translations—a proceeding of 
which there are very many parallels in apocalyptic tra- 
ditions—is highly worthy of notice from the point of view 
of the history of religion. Jewish-apocalyptic literature 
suffered two great catastrophes: the first was the fact 
that when the Jewish synagogues were recovering again 
from the violence which they had suffered from the 
Romans, they cast aside the apocalyptic works, together 
with all Greek literature, so that the Hebrew original 
(of IV. Esdras) was lost. That the whole body, however, 
of Jewish-Hellenistic literature was not altogether Jost 


at that time, is to be accounted for by the fact that it 


had, in the meantime, found its way into Christian 
communities. The existence of the various Versions 
into languages so widely separated from each other 
proves how greatly beloved this apocalyptic literature 


was in this, its second home. But here also this 


literature was destined to suffe another catastrophe. 
It originated in the Greek philosophical spirit with 
which the Greek theologians were full, and which 
destroyed and cast off all traces of oriental mythology 
in these apocalypses. Thus it came about that the 
Jewish Apocalypses disappeared from the Greek Church, 
in which the philosophic spirit lived on, but that they 
were, on the other hand, preserved in the daughter- 
churches of the barbarians, to which also the Latin 
Church belonged” (Gunkel in Kautzsch’s Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alien Testaments 
li, 333). 

_ This, however, is a digression. There are, as will 
now appear natural, certain Messianic passages in 
IV. Esdras which do not belong to the book in its 
original form, but which are due to Christian influence. 
These passages do not come within the scope of our 
enquiry here; it will be sufficient to indicate them by 
reference, and to show in very few words that their 
Christian character is so clear as not to permit of doubt. 
In the first place, the passages in question—chaps. 1, 2, 
15, 16—are wanting in all the earliest texts, ~ z.e. the 
oriental ones; moreover, the earliest Latin text which 
contains the whole book, including these four chapters, 
differentiates in the following way: chaps. 1, 2, are 
designated ‘“ Esdrae tertius,” chaps. 3—14, “ Esdrae 
quartus,’ chaps. 15, 16, “ Esdrae quintus” (cf. Bensley 
and James’ Zhe Fourth Book of Ezra, in “ Texts and 
Studies’ iii,2). “ Esdras tertius ” and “ Esdrae quintus” 
are of different authorship ; for the Christian origin of 
the former, see, e. g. 234-4 especially vv. 4% 47 : shen 
said I unto the angel, What young man ts it that crowneth 
them, and giveth them palms in their handsP So he 
answered and said unto me, It is the Son of God, whom 
they have confessed in the world ; with the whole passage 
compare Rev. 21° 6!! andall7. The whole of “Esdrae 
quintus ” is saturated with the substance of passages 
from the New Testament, not infrequently exhibiting 
verbal identity, so that it is impossible not to see the 
influence of the Christian Scriptures upon it; just to 
give one or two examples: with 15%® cf. Rev. 6 19? 
with 153 cf. Matth. 2499 Rev. 147° with 15 cf. 
Rev. 187%; with 164! cf. i, Cor. 7° and in 
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connection with the whole passage read Matth. 25 3!~¢6 
Lk. 124-3. 

Finally, that this book, as a whole, should have found 
such acceptance in the early Church as was actually the 
case, helps one to understand how natural the tendency 
must have been to seek to “ christianize ” it by adding 
definitely Christian elements to it. As Schürer says: 
“ Of all the Jewish apocalypses none has been so widely 
circulated in the early Church and in the Church of 
Middle Ages as the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra. 
By Greek and Latin Fathers it is used as a genuine 
prophetical work. The fact of there being Syrian, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian versions of the book is 


„Judith and Holofernes. 


(This is the title of a poem by the American poet, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, whose death was recorded in our last issue. 
We quote three striking portions of the poem, referring our 
readers to the whole work, which is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., Boston and New York, price one dollar, and 
can be obtained in England from A. Constable & Co., London}. 


Judith and the Governors of Bethulia. 


. Judith halted, and obeisance made 
With hands crost on her breast, as was most meet, 
They being aged men and governors. 
And as she bent before them where they sate, 
They marvelled much that in that stricken town 
Was one face left not hunger-pinched, or wan 
With grief’s acquaintance : such was Judith’s face. 
And white-haired Charmis looked on her, and said: 


“ This woman walketh in the light of God.” 


“ Would it were so!” said Judith. “I know not ; 
But this I know, that where faith is, is light. 
Let us not doubt Him! If we doubt we die. 
O is it true, Ozias, thou hast mind 
To yield the city to our enemies 
After five days, unless the Lord shall stoop 
From heaven to save us?” 


And Ozias said: 


“ Our young men perish on the battlements ; 


Our wives and children by the empty wells 
Lie down and perish.” 


“If we doubt we die. 
But whoso trusts in God, as Isaac did, 
Though suffering greatly even to the end, 
Dwells in a citadel upon a rock ; 
Wave shall not reach it, nor fire topple down.” 


' 


evidence of the extent to which it was circulated in the. 
East. Then the circumstance that a Latin version has 
come down to us in a large number of Bible 
manuscripts is calculated to show the favour with which, 
in like manner, it was still regarded by the Church of 
Rome in the Middle Ages” (Zhe Jewish People in the 
time of Fesus Christ, iI. iii. 93). 


The genuine book of IV Esdras is therefore contained 
in chaps. 3—14, not but that in these, too, Christian 
influence may be here and there detected; but the 
Messianic teaching in these chapters demands a separate 
paper in the next issue of this Journal. 


“Our young men perish on the battlements,” 
Answered Ozies; ‘‘ by the dusky tanks, 
Our wives and children.” 
“They shall go and dwell 
With Seers and Prophets in eternal life. 
Is there no God? ” 
“One only,” Chabris spoke, 
“ But now His face is turned aside from us. 
He sees not Israel.” 


“Is His mercy less 
Than Holofernes’? Shall we place our trust 
In this fierce bull of Asshur? ” 


Yudıth in the tent of Holofernes. 
The ceasing of the music broke the drowse, 
Half broke the drowse, of the dazed prince, who cried: 
“ Give me the drink! and thou, take thou the cup | 
Fair Judith, ‘tis a medicine that cures ; 
Grief will it cure and every ill, save love,” 
And as he spoke, he stoopt to kiss the hand 
That held the chalice; but the cressets swam 
In front of him, and all within the tent 
Grew strange and blurred, and from the place he sat 
He sank, and fell upon the camel-skins, 
Supine, inert, bound fast in bands of wine. 


And Judith looked on him, and pity crept 
Into her bosom. The ignoble sleep 
Robbed not his pallid brow of majesty 
Nor from the curved lip took away the scorn ; 
These rested still. Like some Chaldean god 
Thrown from its fane, he lay there at her feet. 
O broken sword of proof! O prince betrayed! 
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Her he had trusted, he who trusted none. | 
The sharp thought pierced her, and her breast was torn, 
And half she long to bid her purpose die, 
To stay, to weep, to kneel down at his side 
And let her long hair trail upon his face. 
Then Judith dared not look upon him more, 
Lest she should lose her reason through her eyes; 
And with her palms she covered up her eyes 
To shut him out; but from that subtler sight 
Within, she could not shut him, and so stood. 
Then suddenly there fell upon her ear 
The moan of children moaning in the streets, 
The throngs of famished women swept her by, 
Wringing their wasted hands, and all the woes 
Of the doomed city pleaded at her heart. 
As if she were within the very walls 
These things she heard and saw. With hurried breath 
Judith blew out the lights, all lights save one, 
And from its nail the heavy falchion took, 


And with both hands tight claspt upon the hilt 


Thrice smote the Prince of Asshur as he lay, 
Thrice on his neck she smote him as he lay, 
Then from her flung the cruel curvéd blade 
That in the air an instant flashed, and fell. 


The Concluston. 


Thus through God’s grace, that nerved a gentle hand 
Not shaped to wield the deadly blade of war, 
The tombs and temples of Judea were saved. 
And love and honour waited from that hour 
Upon the steps of Judith. And the years 
Came to her lightly, dwelling in her house 
In her own city; lightly came the years, 
Touching the raven tresses with their snow. 
Many desired her, but she put them by 
With sweet denial: where Manasseh slept 
In his strait sepulchre, there slept her heart. 
And there beside him, in the barley-field 
Nigh unto Dothaim, they buried her. 


Some remarks on the Son of Sirach. 


By tHE Rev. G. Marcorioutu, M.A., of the British Museum. 


Ben-Sira is one of those names on which legend has 
fixed its firm hold. The reputation of its actual bearer . 
among the great and learned of his people has probably 
never been as high as some may be led to think. It is 
at any rate significant that the enlightened Jewish 
doctors who settled the sacred Canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures did not see their way to give his work a 
place among the much more original and much more 
beautiful bouks of wisdom to which they rightly affixed 
the stamp of higher inspiration. It is indeed possible 
that they did not even stop to examine closely into its 
merits. It was by a kind of providential accident (if 
such a paradox is at all permissible) that his Hebrew 
sayings had the good fortune of being translated into 
Greek by an admiring grandson, and of eventually 
becoming numbered among the books known as the 
Apocrypha. By another piece of good fortune, very 
large portions of the Hebrew original itself have been 
preserved in the vaults of an old Egyptian Synagogue— 
perhaps not far from the residence of the author's grand- 
son—until European scholars succeeded in restoring them 
to the light of day. Its appearance in print provoked, 
however, strife rather than unqualified admiration ; and 


it must be owned that—notwithstanding its many beauties 
and the wide knowledge of human nature to which it 
bears evidence—the frequent absence of originality, and 
the stamp of but second rate inspiration which is so 
clearly impressed upon many of its finest parts cannot but 
move one to admire the wisdom and literary taste of the 
ancient Rabbis who left it outside the Canon of the 
Scriptures, into which they were guided to admit only 


the finest and very best productions of the Hebrew. 


religious genius. 

As if in compensation for this slight —if relegation to 
a rank lower than the highest can be called a slight— 
legend has been busy in weaving wreaths of fancy 
round the head of the Jerusalem sage. It is generally 
held—and apparently with much justice—that some of 
the stories to be mentioned presently are to be regarded 
as travesties of certain Christian beliefs; but legend 
generally fastens itself on a name that has already a hold 
on the popular imagination, and it seems impossible to 
doubt that the real Ben-Sira did make a strong impres- 
sion on his contemporaries, though apparently—as has 
already been intimated—on the middle and lower 
classses, rather than on the highest in the land. 
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Later fancy placed him,to begin with, a few centuries 
earlier than his actual date, declaring him to have been 
in some unaccountable way a son of the prophet 
Jeremiah. He came into the world with the physical 
and mental powers of an adult, and he composed his 
proverbs when only one year old. The fame of his wis- 
dom brought him to the notice of King Nebuchadnezzar, 
who summoned him to his presence in order to hear his 
solution of certain perplexing problems. Having 


thus been turned into a mythical personage himself, 


he transmits to an imaginary son Uzziel, and a grand- 
son of the name of Joseph (who is perhaps an echo of 
his grandson Jesus, who translated his work into Greek) 
a series of works of high learning and great mystical 
import. But this is not all. In company with the 
prophet Jeremiah, he succeeds in creating an automaton 
through the instrumentality of “the book of creation.” 
The strange creature proves, however, wiser than its 
makers, advising them to have nothing to do with things 
of this kind, upon which they turn it into its original 
dust by means of another magic formula. After all 
this, the attribution to Ben-Sira of two series of sayings, 
one in Aramaic, and the other in Hebrew, which only 
contain a small fraction of his real aphorisms, is a 
matter of but little moment. 

Our authentic information concerning the Son of 
Sirach is very meagre in comparison with what legend 
has to tell us. The only sources are some hints, or 
supposed hints, found in his book “ Ecclesiasticus,” 
and the brief statements made by his grandson and 
translator. Most of the details of his life that can be 
gathered from the book and its prologue have been 


mentioned in previous numbers of the Journal (Oct., 


1906, and Jan., 1907). But there is one important 
indication which has so far been very little noticed. It 
seems to be clear that Ben-Sira was in the latter part of 
his life the head, and probably founder and sole teacher, 
of an academy for the moral (and perhaps general) 


instruction of youths at Jerusalem. This fact is implied 


in v. 23 of ch. 51, when the author says :— 


““ Draw near unto me, ye unlearned, 
“ And lodge in the house of instruction.” 


The Hebrew text found at Cairo makes this point clearer 
still, for it has :— 


* And lodge in my house of instruction.” 


But even apart from the more pointed Hebrew phrase, 
the imitation ‘ draw near unto me” of the first-line is 
quite sufficient to show that Ben-Sira himself was the 
teacher to whom the youths of Jerusalem were asked to 
come for instruction. There is here, of course, a clear 
imitation of Proverbs ix. 4; but how great the 
difference ! There it is personified wisdom which invites 
the unwise to receive instruction, but here it is Ben- 
Sira himself in his own personality who issues the call. 
The tenor of the entire chapter leaves no doubt on this 
point; and if a comparison with the finer and much 
more effective passage in Proverbs can only serve to 
increase (if that were necessary) our admiration for the 
canonical book which stands nearest to Ecclesiasticus 
in the nature of its contents, one should at the same 
time be glad to appreciate to the full the interesting 
fact which the passage we have been considering adds 
to our knowledge of Ben-Sira’s life. 


Was |. Maccabees written bya Sadducee P 


By tHe Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. 


It is an interesting and ingenious, if not altogether 
convincing, theory of Geiger ‘” that I. and II. Macc. are 
partisan writings, the work, respectively, of a Sadducee 
who warmly espoused the cause of the Hasmonaean 
house, and of a Pharisee who bore it a distinct grudge. 

The Sadducees, who probably derived their name from 
Zadok, the high priest of the Davidic period, were the 
party of the priestly aristocracy in Judaea; and, accord- 
ing to Geiger, the writer of I. Macc., in commencing his 
history with an account of Mattathias, has it in view to 
exhibit the relationship in which the Maccabean family 


(1) Urschrift and Uebersetsungen der Bibel, p. 206 ff. 


stood to the high-priestly order of Joarib. His 
enthusiastic estimate of their heroic deeds appears from 
several passages (cf. xiii, 3; xiv, 26; xvi, 2). In the 
case of an unsuccessful battle undertaken against the 
express warning of Judas, and in which the Jewish 
leadership was in other hands, the writer indicates his 
standpoint by remarking: ‘These men came not of the 


seed of those to whose hands was committed the 


deliverance of Israel” (v, 62). Quite in keeping with 
this is the circumstance that upon the demise of one 
member of the family the salvation of the Jewish 


| commonwealth is made to hinge upon the transference 
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of the leadership to another. According to this view the 
writer further shows a particular partiality for Simon. 
In his dying charge to his sons Mattathias specially 


designates him as their counsellor, and enjoins them to - 


look up to him as a father (ii, 65). All through Simon 
plays an important part (ix, 33—68 ; x, 74, 82; xi, 64ff, 
xii, 33; xiii, 1f; xiv, 32), while latterly by the 
decree of a public assembly at Jerusalem he is raised to 
princely rank, the joint offices of high priest and 
governor being also declared hereditary in his family. 
Over against this alleged Sadducean bias Geiger 
marshals the still more striking evidence of an anti- 
Pharisaic tendency on the part of the writer. There is 
no disposition shewn (as in II. Macc.) to attribute the 
success of the Jewish campaign against Syria to the 
special interposition of Providence; it is represented as 
simply the God-given reward of human valour. Angelic 
visions, sudden apparitions from the spirit world, and 
the miraculous element in general, are conspicuously 
absent from his narrative (cf. Acts, xxiii, 8). He is 
silent regarding the resurrection of the dead, notwith- 
standing that the facts of the history lend themselves to 
some declaration upon this subject. The passages in 
which he has been supposed to give expression to the 
Messianic hope (iv, 46; ix, 27; xiv, 41) are at the best 
extremely vague, and it is doubtful whether they can 
bear such an interpretation at all. Upon the theory 


that the writer favoured the Sadducees, his attitude in 
regard to this matter fully comports with the fact that it 
was undoubtedly due to the Pharisees that the expectation 
of a Messiah was kept alive at all during this period. 
His views upon sabbath observance are certainly the 
reverse of Pharisaic. He writes in full sympathy with 
the spirited policy of Mattathias and his sons in resolving 
to defend themselves if attacked on the sabbath day, and 
in refusing to sacrifice their lives to the letter of the law 
(ii, 32 compared with ix, 34, 43). It is also a fair 
inference from his language in vi, 49, 53 that he regarded 
absolute compliance with the regulations relating to the 
sabbatic year as fraught with distinct disadvantages in 
time of war. In this connexion it is further noteworthy 
that the Hasidaeans, who became the Pharisees of a 
later date, after making common cause with the 
Maccabees, broke away from their alliance as soon as 
the struggle ceased to be strictly one for religious liberty 
and assumed a political complexion (ii, 42 ; vii, 13—15). 

It is not, however, contended even by the advocates 
of this theory that the Sadducean sympathies of the 
writer have led him in a single instance to falsify the 
facts of the history in favour of his own doctrinal 
prepossessions. Both in the Talmud and in the writings 
of Josephus, it may be added, his narrative is treated as 
thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. 


Che [6th Century Esdras-Dlay. 


By W. W. Grssin6s, Secretary of the Early English Drama Society. 


One edition only of the Esdras-play, King Darius, 
is known to exist, of which examples are to be found 
in the British Museum, Pepysian, Devonshire, Bridge- 


. water, and Huth libraries. It was reprinted by J. O. 


Halliwell in 1860, by Brandl (Strassburg) in 1898, and 
by the Early English Drama Society, (18, Bury Street, 
London), in 1906. This Society is, admittedly, doing 
important work in providing a corpus of Early English 
Dramatic Literature, commencing with the transition 
period between Interlude, Comedy, and Tragedy (roughly 
speaking from the year 1500), but dealing specifically 
with the period from the opening of the playhouses in 
1576 down to their closure (at the time of the Civil 
War) in 1642. 

The Title-page of the Play. “ A Pretie new Enterlude 
both pithie and pleasaunt of the Story of Kyng Daryus, 
being taken out of the third and fourth chapter of the 
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thyrd booke of Esdras. The names of the Players:— 
The Prolocutor, Iniquytie, Importunytie, Equytie, 
Agreable, Preparatus, Juda, Medey, Constancie, Anag- 
nostes, Stipator secundus, Charytie, Parcyalytie, Daryus 
Kynge, Perplexitie, Curyosytie, Persya, Aethyopia, Opty- 


mates, Stipator primus, Zorobabell. Syxe persons may 


safely play it. Imprynted at London in Fiete streat 
beneath the Conduite, at the sygne of S. John 
Euangelyst by Thomas Colwell, Anno Domini, M.D. 
LXV. In October.” 

Authorship. The author of the play is unknown. 
One suspects him of a fondness for the Apocrypha, as 
he not only bases his plot on I. (III) Esdras, iii—v, 6, 
but quotes from Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, ¢.g. in the 
speeches of “ Equity ” :— 

In Ecciesiasticus this sentence is 
That God hath the proud of no reputation i-wis. 


is 
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Through faith so many as do believe 
Prosperous thoughts God will them give, 
As in the Book of Wisdom we do read 


That the Lord looketh upon faith and beholdeth it Indeed. 


This sentence in Ecclesiasticus is, 

That God bringeth the proud to nought 
And the humble man He hath out sought. 
In the same place also he hath declared 
That God unrighteous men doth not regard ; 
He shall be filled with cursings many 

That to it will cleave and stick, verily. 


Professor Gayley says that King Darius is the first 
play in which mention is made of the Vice in the text, 
but “ taken in all it is a peculiarly insipid disputation, 
evidently anti-Papist.” The Vice (“ Iniquity ”) claims 
the Pope as his father. 

The Prologue. “ Here beginneth the worthy Inter- 
lude of King Darius. Never before Imprinted.” The 


play commences with a speech from the Prolocutor to 
the audience :— 
Good people, hark and give ear a while, 
For of this Interlude I will declare the style. 
As actors heretofore have thought it commodious 
The whole sum of their matter before to discuss, 
So hath our Actor thought it necessary | 
By a Preface to declare this Comedy. 
To tell the matter I will now begin. 
A certain king (to you) we shall bring in 
Whose name was Darius (good and virtuous), 
Of nature also both loving and courteous, 
This king commanded a feast to be made 
And at that banquet many people had ; 
These first will I rehearse ; Percia and Media, 
And then Juda, and also Ethiopia. 
These came to the king’s banquet 
And took such part as before them was set ; 
With a glad mind to that they were consented 
And after to their own roofs returned. 
And when the king in council was set, 
Two lords commanded he to be fet, 
As concerning matters of three young men 
Which briefly showed their fantasy then ; 
In writings their meanings they did declare, 
And to give them to the king they did not spare. 
One wrote one thing, next the other, 
But the third the truth above all other. 
You shall hear anon how he is rewarded 
And also for his truth well contented. 
As for the other it goeth ill with them, 
Because they dissembled like wicked men, 
Now the preface to you I have declared, 
And of it also the effect ye have heard; 
Now silence I desire you therefore, 
For the Vice is entering at the door, 


Zhe Play. It would be tedious to rehearse the 
conversations between the characters, Iniquity, Charity, 
Importunity, Partiality, Equity, and Constancy, nor need 
an account be given of the preparations for King Darius’ 
banquet, or of the banquet itself. The latter portion 
of the play is the most likely to interest readers of this 
Fournal, the portion which deals with the Esdras- 
story—“ The Three Wise Sayings ” of the night-guards 
of King Darius :— 


Darius. 


They that in my chamber me do keep, 
Communed together, whilst I was asleep. 

At last I waking and hearing their murmuring, 
How they talked their matter concerning, 
They strive among themselves together, 
Every man to say a weightier matter than the other, 
And he that the best can speak 

Without fraud or without deceit, 

Shall be rewarded with much good, 

With cattle also and with food. 

The writings they did deliver to me, 

That I might read them over all three. 

Read it to yourself I pray you. 


Anagnostes. 


I will read the writings to you without fail; 
Listen, I pray you, unto me; 
Then you shall know the effect of them all three : 
Whose sayings is found the best and true, 
With great good king Darius shall him endue. 
He shall have the ornaments that here follow, 
And the other lose all through their great folly ; 
He shall be endued with purple and gold 
And with golden cups also, not old ; 
A chariot he shall have with golden wheels, 
A body thereof made with steel, 
And next to King Darius shall sit 
For his Eloquence and goodly wit. 
He shall be the king’s familiar friend, 
He shall sit by him to his life end. 
The sentence of the first man is this : 
Wine a very strong thing is; ° 
The second also, I will declare to you: 

’ That the king is stronger than any other thing, verily. 
The third also I will declare: 
Women (saith he) is the strongest of all, 
Though by women we had a fall. 
Their minds now I did you tell, 
But above all things truth doth most excel, 


“ The Three Wise Sayings.” The respective arguments 
of “Stipator Primus, Stipator Secundus, and Zorobabell” 
a8 to the strength of wine, the king, women, and truth, 
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are too lengthy to to be reproduced on this occasion. 
Perhaps space may be found for them in a future issue 
of this Fournal. We conclude now with the Sublocutio, 
spoken by “ Constancy,” and the “‘ Song ” which ends 
the play. 


The Sublocutso. 


You have heard here, good people, of late 
Of three young men; their sayings by rote, 
By mouth they did recite; I think you have heard 
How the flatterers were cruelly abhorred: 
Two there were, Stipators they may be called, i-wis ; 
They went about by flattery, but yet they did miss. 
But Constancy is a thing most sure, 
In it nothing unclean, but all very pure, 
The third, Zorobabell by name, 
Did remain in constancy and keep the same. 
The saying, I suppose, you do understand; 
Yet to show you again I will take in hand : 
The one declareth the strength of wine, 
How it doth deceive the frailty of the brain. 
The second also doth express 
_ That the king had the most strength doubtless. 
But wicked men they be, and also flatterers ; 
They may well enough be called Stipators, 
Then the third the truth to tell did begin, 
The victory of them all he did win ; 
He remained in Constancy and was still wise; 


As for flattery, still he did despise, 
Thus have you heard*the effect of all, 
How that for their lies they have got a fall, 


The Song. 

Let the truth, let the truth 
Be in every man’s mouth ; 
Both young and old, 
Let him be bold 
With truth to hold, 
Lest they perish 
Like hogs swinish 
And utterly decay. 


Then he shall be sure 
Long to endure 
Abroad in earth ; 
And from the dearth 
God will keep his heart, 
Also from punishment 
And from cruel judgment 
For ever and for aye. 


In Constancy remain 
Let no venom you stain, 
But flee it quite ; 
And the right way hit, 
Spurn not against the prick, 
But be humble and meek 
And for grace seek 
To the living God, I say. 


The Apocryphal Element in Medieval Drama. 


By E. Hamitton Moore, Author of “ English Miracle Plays and Moralities.” 


To the student of the Middle Ages—those ages which, 
lacking modern modes of transit and communication, 
appear at first sight-to tend to the rigid isolation of men 
and manners and peculiar schools of thought,—no 
feature of their art and literature is more arresting than 
the extraordinary community of popular ideas, the 
really limited range of sources from which that art and 
literature, all over Europe, took their rise, leaving to the 
average artist of the day little beyond the embroidery or 
re-presentment of an already familiar theme, some room 
for personal reflection on its moral, some skill in 
arranging of its matter, but small scope for the creation 
of new incident. The development of a few, and those 
very primitive, themes, runs through the art of the 
period, a development largely unconscious and spontan- 
eous, proceeding on that law by which no three 
witnesses relate in identical terms the same event; a 
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development fraught with no little danger in matters of 
belief, but of profound psychological interest in matters 
purely artistic. 

The critical faculty had not yet evolved, the historical 


was dormant. The artistic sense, on the contrary, was 


keenly alive, in a mood to which impressionism was 
unknown, hiatus an abhorrence, the composition of a 
perfect whole out of materials widely differing, a 


necessity and passion, which its genius was peculiarly | 


adapted to fulfil. From a heterogenous quantity of 
new and old it built its cathedrals, wrote poem 
sequences, caused its drama cycles to be enacted. 

And the art of the age was above all inspired by the 
supreme interest of the Christian faith. It drew this 
inspiration from a floating mass of history and tradition 
which composed the popular body of belief. No hard 
and fast line was drawn ; at no point was supernatural 
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divided from supernatural into illogical category of true 
and false. The miraculous was a vital element of faith, 
the imagination responded readily to all drafts upon it, 
the apocryphal was accepted with no mental qualification 
or reserve. 


So we find it in turning to consider special forms of 
art, special aspects of life. In the question, for instance, 
of the sources from which the compilers of the great 
dramatic cycles, the Mystery Plays, derived their matter, 
we find this general rule is applicable. If the broad 
outlines of their dramas were everywhere supplied by 
the simple Bible story, that story was at every point 
enriched, its dramatic movements heightened, its 
mystery deepened, its humanity familiarised, by felicitous 
touches and phrases borrowed from popular life, from 
current tradition, and above all from apocryphal scrip- 
ture. If the beautiful stories surrounding the birth of 
Christ lent themselves peculiarly to dramatic presenta- 
tion, so also did those concerning the birth of Mary; 
nor was the good Joseph relegated to any minor position 
—rather do his reluctance and his age serve for dramatic 
contrast with the youthful grace of Mary. So closely, 
at times, is the apocryphal story followed, that we even 
find mention of the purple fax which fell to Mary’s lot 
for the weaving of the curtain of the temple : 

When I thus had wed her there, 

We and my maidens home can fare, 
That Kingés’ daughters were. 

All wrought they silk to find them on 
Marie wrought purple, the other none 


But other colours sere. 
(Townzsczy Crcrz.) 


The purple flax has here become silk, and is woven, 
as it appears, to clothe Mary and her maidens—/o find 
them on. Another discrepancy in the dramatic narrative 
is that for the dove which, in the pseudo-gospels, soars 
from Joseph’s rod, we have here a miraculous blossom- 
ing, recalling other legends. 


Such modifications or enlargements of the apocryphal 
story are rarely original to any special author, but a 


common possession of the age. It is difficult indeed to 


trace the connecting links between the mere mention 
by Nicodemus of the centurion ZLonginus, present at 
the death of Christ, and the medizeval (and Bollandist) 
legend of “Blind Sir Longius” whose sight was 
restored to him as the sacred drops fell from the side 
of Christ, unwittingly pierced by him. Turning to an 
entirely different legend, one would gladly learn whence 
that peculiarly medizeval humour had its rise that 
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associated Noah, the friend of God, with a cursed and 
shrewish wife. 

The influence of the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment in these writings is practically »2). At a later 
date it appears sporadically as in the Play of King 
Darius, founded on Chapter iii.-of I. Esdras, but in the 
great cycles we have no trace of it, dramatic as much of 
its matter undoubtedly is. The influence of the 
Apocryphal Gospels on the contrary meets us at every 
turn, particularly that of the. Gospel of Nicodemus. 

The descent of Christ into Hades, the legend of Seth 
and the Oil of Mercy, the War of Enoch and Elias 
against Anti-Christ, the story of Veronica and of the 
death of Pilate, all find their place in the different 
dramatic cycles, the Cornish plays being wholely based 
upon apocryphal scripture. The involuntary reverence 
of Christ by the Roman standard-bearers forms a 
dramatic incident in the York cycle, where also the 
dream of Pilate’s wife is handled at length in a peculiarly 
vivid manner. 

The method in which minor details are adapted may 
perhaps be illustrated from one of the Cornish plays. 
Here Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus are im- 
prisoned, not by the Jews, but by Pilate. When the 
soldiers, watching the tomb, are forced to confess to 
their master that the body of Jesus is gone from the 
sepulchre, and he breaks into reproach—* Shew us,” 
they answer him, ‘your prisoners, Joseph of Arimathza 
and Nicodemus, whom you put into prison under nine 
keys, and we will shew you the body of Jesus Christ !”— 
“ Gaoler,” cries Pilate, “Come hither! Here are the 
keys! Bring out the prisoners, or it shall be thy death.” 
“] will open these nine doors,” says the gaoler, “and 
then you can go look for those two lads yourself lest 
you suspect treason in me . . . Nicodemus! Joseph! 
Is there no one within? ... . Where art thou, 
Joseph, and thy comrade Nicodemus? Dirty fellow! 
Where art thou?— Out! Out! Where are the 
prisoners! This is a miracle certainly without fail !” 


The indebtedness of the authors of the cycles to the 
apocryphal scriptures cannot, in such an article as the 
present, be more than indicated. Even when we have 
mentioned briefly those narratives most utilised by the 
playwright, we must remember that they may not have 
been taken direct from the original. Most of them had 
already passed into popular tradition, had been 
presented afresh in such works as the Cursor Mundt, 
and had, as has been shown, received many additions 
to their original, apocryphal form. 
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Che Gospel of 


By Wırrım E. A. Axon, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 


WHEN in 1902 I gave in the Fournal of Theological 
S/udies some account of the Mohammedan Gospel of 
Barnabas from the quotations to be found in the liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century, and pointed out that the 
Italian MS. was now extant in the Vienna library, I did 
not expect that within five years my desire for its 
publication would be accomplished. 


Now that we have the book, carefully edited by the 
Rev. Lonsdale and Laura Ragg, and handsomely printed 
by the Clarendon Press (16s. net), it is easier to 
make some progress in the formation of a judgment 
than when the only data were the scattered quotations 
by La Monnoye, Toland and others, but the problem is 
one of great perplexity. The Italian MS. appears to be 
of the sixteenth century, though La Monnoye dated it 
1470 to 1480. Probably from the presence of Arabic 
glosses it was assumed to be a translation, but there is 
really no evidence that such was the case. Professor 
Margoliouth indeed declares that the “Gospel of 
Barnabas” has no trace of Arabic influence, and 
Professor Josef von Karabecek says that even the Arabic 


glosses “are indubitably written by a European 
hand.” There was formerly a Spanish version, no trace . 


of which has been recovered, but which claimed to be 
translated from the Italian by Mostata de Aranda. An 
introductory note or title page stated that a Christian 
monk, Fra Marino, having read in Irenzus of the 
“Gospel of Barnabas” was very anxious to find the 
book. One day when he was with Sixtus V., the Pope 
fell asleep, and the monk, casually taking down a book 
to read, found it was the very Gospel he desired. He 
hid it in his sleeve, and carrying it away, was by the 
reading of it converted to Mohammedanism. This 
story says nothing of an Arabic original, and if accepted 
only takes the history of the book to the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. The internal evidence as to age 
is not conclusive, but an allusion to the centennial 
jubilee appears to point to the period between 1300 
and 1350 when the jubilee period was reduced to 
fifty years. 


The writer of the Gospel of Barnabas assigns to Jesus 
the position that in the canonical gospels is held by 
John as the Forerunner. Jesus is represented as saying 


to the woman of Samaria—“ I am indeed sent to the 
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House of Israel as a prophet of Salvation; but after me 
shall come the Messiah, sent of God to all the world, 
for whom God hath made the world” (855). The claim 
that Mohammed was the Messiah (cf. 44a) is all the more 
puzzling as in the Koran Jesus is called the Messiah. 
If we suppose the work to be that of a Christian 
renegade it is clear that he was not fully instructed in 
the faith of Islam. His allusion to the contention 
of Mohammedans that Mohammed was foretold in the 
passage relating to the Paraclete is vague. His biblical 
references are numerous, ranging from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, and include Tobit, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus 
and Susanna. The references to the Koran are 
relatively few. 


In the account of Jesus the four gospels are all laid 
under contribution, but the occasional divergencies are 
extraordinary. Thus in the narrative of the Crucifixion, 
Jesus is taken by the angels to the third heaven, and the 
traitor Judas was so transformed as to appear like Jesus, 
and was therefore executed. “The Gospel of Barnabas” 
declares the young man in the linen cloth (S. Mark 
xiv. 51) to be John, as also did Ambrose, Chrysostom and 
Bede. Evidently the writer had some acquaintance with 
non-canonical tradition as well as with the writings of 
the Four Evangelists. He had apparently no knowledge 
of Jewish Palestine, and we have, as the editors say, “in 
general an atmosphere of the Middle Ages rather than 
of the first century.” His scriptural translations are 
quite independent of the earliest Italian versions of the 
Bible, but he probably, nay almost certainly, used the 
Vulgate as his basis. Passages in the Koran are some- 
times amplified, and, it may be added, sometimes 
contradicted, as in the statement as to the painless birth 
of Jesus. There are also many traces of Rabbinical 
influence. 


In the parables assigned to Jesus there are amplifica- 
tions of the canonical narratives, and also some from 
extraneous sources. One of these is as follows :— 


There was a man who had great possessions ; and in his 
territory he had a desert land that only bore unfruitful things, 


And so, as he was walking out one day through such desert 


land, he found among such unfruitful plants a plant that had 
a delicate fruit. Whereupon this man said : * Now how doth 
this plant bear here these so delicate fruits? Assuredly I will 
not that it be cut down and put on the fire with the rest.’’ 
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And having called his servants he made them dig it up and 
set itin his garden. Even so I tell you that our God shall 
reserve from the flames of hell those who work righteousness, 
wheresoever they be. 


Much of the ethical teaching is good. The dignity 
of labour, the blessing of forgiveness, the danger of 
avarice, &c., are insisted upon. ‘‘ When thou shalt 
correct thy brother, say to thyself ‘If God help me not 
I shall do to-morrow worse than he hath done to-day.’” 
In the account of the destruction of the Gadarene 
swine, S. Mark gives as the words of the evil spirit, “My 
name is Legion for we are many,” but in Barnabas we 
read “ Jesus asked them how many they were; they 
answered ‘Six thousand, six hundred, and sixty-six.’” 
This may possibly be an exaggeration of the name of 
the Neronic beast. There are traces of ascetic teaching, 
especially in the curious document called the “ Little 
Book of Elijah,” a collection of maxims which Jesus 
is represented as reading to his disciples. Apparently 
we have the whole of this little manual embedded in 


the text of Barnabas. Still stronger is the prayer of 
Haggai for the punishment of his sins. This occurs in 
what may be another small apocryph transferred 
to Barnabas. Another interesting aspect of the 
Mohammedan Gospel is its eschatological teaching, 
and here the editors have some suggestive remarks on 


the analogies with Dante. 
What are we to make of all this? Is it an Italian 


medizval compilation written by a renegade for the 
purpose of putting a weapon into the hands of the 
Mohammedans in their controversies with the Christians? 
If so, is it possible that any part of this miscellaneous 
matter is derived from the lost gnostic “ Gospel of 
Barnabas?’’ It is not impossible, and some of the 
parables, like the one already cited, may be from that 
source. It is not impossible, but we certainly cannot 
at present feel any certainty that such is the case. But 
whatever date may eventually be assigned to the 
“Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas” it offers a 
fascinating subject for further study and research. 


Reviews. 


Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose 
Writers. Second Series. By Albert S. Cook, Ph.D. 
(C. Scribner’s Sons, New York, $6 net). Professor 
Cook’s former volume, published by Macmillan, con- 
tained, among the many “ Biblical quotations,” extracts 
from Tobit, Wisdom, and Ecclus., in King’s Alfred’s 
Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, and from the Song 
of the Three, Bel and the Dragon, Tobit, Wisdom, and 
Ecclus., in Atlfric’s Homilies. In the Second Series, 
quotations from, and references to, the following books 
of the Apocrypha are given :—Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclus., and the Maccabees, in Old English Homilies 
and Saints’ Lives; Tobit, Wisdom, and Ecclus., in the 
Benedictine Rule; Tobit and Ecclus., in the Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England ; Wisdom and Ecclus., 


in Wulfstan’s Homilies; Tobit, Ecclus., and I. and II. 


Macc., in Atlfric’s Lives of the Saints; Ecclus., in 
félfric’s Version of Alcuin’s Interrogationes Sigewulfi ; 
Wisdom, in Bishop Weerferth’s Version of Gregory’s 
Dialogues; II. Macc., in an Old English Martyrology ; 
and Wisdom and Ecclus., in the so-called Durham 
Ritual. But as the whole Bible is treated, quotations 
from the Apocrypha make up asmall portion of the two 
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volumes; and many Old English prose writings are 
dealt with other than those already referred to. The 
‘texts’ in O. E. are given, with the Latin originals ; 
and there is alsoa ‘Harmony’ of the West Saxon 
Gospels, and the Cambridge fragment of Genesis. 
Professor Cook’s volumes represent much diligent and 
painstaking labour; and though they are intended, 
mainly, for the student of Old English, they have a 
real value for all who are interested in the influence of 
the Canonical and Deutero-Canonical Scriptures on 
early English literature. 

The Literature of the Bible. By R. G. Moulton, 
M.A. (D. C. Heath & Ca., 15, York Street, London, 
$1). Professor Moulton announces that “the 
ultimate aim of this book is to assist in reading the 
Bible, such reading being implied as seeks the full 
light that comes from clearly presented literary 
structure.” It is not a manual of biblical criticism or 
of theology, but of the literature of the Bible as litera- 
ture. The first part deals with the history of the people 
of Israel as presented by themselves, and the history of 
the New Testament Church as presented by itself: the 
second part treats of poetry and prose in the Bible, and 
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Old and New Testament Wisdom, and Prophecy. 
There are also some useful appendices, one of which 
plans out an interesting course of Bible reading. 
Under “ Old Testament Wisdom ” the Books of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus are discussed fully from their liter- 
ary side; and under “New Testament Wisdom” the 
close resemblance of thought between the Epistle of S. 
James and Ecclesiasticus, and their important differ- 
ences, are ably brought out. Professor Moulton is a 
charming writer, and holds the reader from beginning 
to end; and his book is an excellent guide for those 
who wish to read the Bible and the Wisdom literature 
of the Apocrypha intelligently. 


English Versions of the Bible. By the Rev. J. 
I. Mombert, D.D. (Bagster, London, 2s. 6d. net). A 
very useful book. The author gives an account of the 
chief English versions of the Bible, and portions thereof, 
from Anglo-Saxon times down to the present day, 
and the Apocrypha is not neglected. We do not 
approve, however, of Dr. Mombert’s assumption that 
the pre-Reformation Church of England was identical 
with the Church of Rome, and we hope that this 
assumption is not common among American scholars ; 
but beyond this, there is little to criticise adversely. 
The book contains a list of the divines who translated 
the Apocrypha in the Bishops’ Bible, the Authorised 
Version, and the Revised Version. And of this last 
revision of the Apocrypha it is said: “ Quantatively 
the changes are so numerous as to amount almost to a 
new translation; qualitatively the text is vastly 
superior to that of the A.V. Throughout it is readable, 
and, regarded as a whole, preferable to that of the 
Canonical Scriptures. It surpasses it in freedom of 
style, smoothness, and rhetorical finish. As the result 
of so many hands it is, of course, not equal; some 
Books are better done than others; but the superior 
scholarship of the revisers is distinctly perceptible, 
especially in their use of ancient authorities.” 


Judith. An Old English Epic Fragment. Edited 
by Albert S. Cook. (D. C. Heath & Co., London and 
Boston, U.S.A., 40 cents). This is one of the volumes of 
the “ Belles-Lettres Series,” and is a very handy edition 
of the Old English Fudith. It is not a mere conden- 
sation of Professor Cook’s earlier editions of the poem, 
as it also deals with some of the recent criticisms of 
his views. The Introduction and Notes are good, and 
the O.E. text and glossary are well printed. There is 
a useful bibliography ; but it records the sad fact that 
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English scholars, as compared with those of other 
countries, have taken little interest in this noble epic 
fragment of the roth century. 


Esther. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net). “ The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools” series has been distinctly enriched 
by the addition of this helpful and scholarly volume. 
Esther is a short book, but a difficult one. Does it 
contain history or fiction? Is it a product of the 
Maccabean period? And why is the name of God 
omitted? Dr. Streane thinks that, despite its romantic 
details, the story has an historical basis, and that it 
was composed as early as 300 B.C. We like better, 
however, the editor’s suggestive explanation of the 
omission of the name of God :—“ It is probable that 
the writer had the feast of Purim in his mind as the 
chief occasion on which the book would be read. This 
festival was sometimes attended, we may believe, with 
excessive conviviality. Moreover, unlike the Passover, 
it isa purely secular celebration. Accordingly, there 
may have been a desire to avoid the risk that the name 
of God should be lightly used amid such surroundings.” 
One section of the Introduction is devoted to the Esther- 
Additions in the Apocrypha, and they receive anno- 
tation in the Appendix. We are glad of this, as most 


other commentaries on the Canonical book ignore the 
Additions. 


Between the Testaments. By the Rev. C. M. 
Grant, D.D. (A. & C. Black, London, 6d. net). This 
is the cheapest text-book on the Apocrypha and its 
period :_ it is also one of the very best. Its worth is 
about twenty times its price. Every member of the 
I.S.A. should buy a copy: after reading it with joy, he 
would probably be impelled to buy another copy to 
present to a friend. Dr. Grant writes pictorially and 
sympathetically. The first portion of his work is 
devoted to the history of the period between the Testa- 
ments ; the second portion deals with the Apocrypha, 
and Apocalyptical books prior to the Advent. Of the 
Apocrypha, Dr. Grant says, “ most of the books are 
interesting, and some are so valuable that present-day 
Protestant ignorance of them is a reproach: some will 
say a shame; at any rate, a thing to be removed.” A 
wide circulation of this new text-book will do valuable 
work in removing this lamentable ignorance. 


Pseudepigrapha. By W.J. Deane, M.A. (T. & 
T. Clark, Edinburgh, 7s. 6d,) This work treats of 
some of the pseudepigraphal Jewish and Christian 
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writings composed in the times immediately preceding 
or following the commencement of the Christian era, 
and it gives a succinct account of these productions for 
readers who are not familiar with the originals. The 
books dealt with are:—The Psalter of Solomon, the 
Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the Apo- 
calypse of Baruch, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the Book of Jubilees, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, and the Sibylline Oracles. Some of Mr. Deane’s 
statements are to be received with caution; but his 
work as a whole is well calculated to ‘ popularise’ the 
O.T. pseudepigrapha. The book, although published 
some years ago, can still be obtained from Messrs. Clark. 


Forty-one facsimiles of dated Christian Arabic 
Manuscripts, With text and English translation by 
A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson. (Cambridge University 
Press, ros. 6d. net... These Arabic manuscripts contain 


portions of the Lectionary of the Gospels, Legends and, , 


Histories, Lives of Saints, Commentaries, Sermons, 
Prayers, and Martyrdoms, to which translations are 
appended. The manuscripts are dated, and at least one 
specimen of each century, between the eighth and the 
eighteenth inclusive, is given; and thus a variety of 
handwritings in presented. By way of introduction to 
the volume, Professor Margoliouth contributes some 
valuable observations on the manuscripts themselves, 
and on Arabic calligraphy generally. 


English Miracle Plays and Moralities. By E. 
Hamilton Moore. (Sheratt & Hyghes, London, 3s. 6d. 
net). The revival of the Miracle Play in England will, 
probably, awaken a little more interest in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, whose incidents and characterisations 
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formed a large portion of the material of the medizval 
religious drama. These Gospels were extremely 
popular throughout the Middle Ages, being read, 
translated, paraphrased, and reproduced in many 
literary forms, as well as in painting, in the 
sculpture, wood-carving, and glass-staining of the 
cathedrals. Versions of these Apocryphal stories have 
been discovered not only in Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy, but in Greece, Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, 
and as far north as Iceland. In English literature they 
found expressions in homilies, histories, and carols, as 
well as in the religious drama. Miss Moore’s book gives 
an excellent account of the English Miracle Plays and 
Moralities, and is quite one of the best handbooks on 
the subject. It deserves a second edition. 


How we got our Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, 
B.D., LL.D. (S.P.C.K., 6d net). Here is a booklet that 
should be circulated broadcast among the people. It 
can do nothing but good. There are one or two 
incidents recorded, relating to the Apocrypha, which 
are not generally known. (a) Wycliffe’s Bible was not, 
wholly, translated by the Reformer. About half the 
O.T. is ascribed to Nicholas de Hereford, one of the 
Oxford leaders of the Lollards, who stopped his trans- 
lation abruptly in the middle of the verse, Baruch iii. 20, 
probably at the time of his seizure for heresy. Wycliffe 
completed the Apocrypha, with the whole of the N.T. 
(5) In 1539 the “ Great Bible” was issued: its frontis- 
piece was designed by Holbein, and among the texts 
worked-in is Tobit iv. 7. /c) The Genevan Bible, 
despite its theological bias, was, in some ways, the 
most critical version of the 16th century, yet it was the 


first to omit the Apocrypha. 
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HIS. MASESTY'S PRINTERS. 


The of the With special to the period, “By the: 4 
Rev, A. Streäne, D.D.,. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. ‘Paice 6, 


The Variorum Apocrypha. Edited with various tenderinge and from. the best 
from ihe East. A compiet collection of the-/most and other texts, with 
end of the Bat, sonian,' Egyptian, “Assyrian, North Syrian, and Antigüfies. 4 
With 484 (so fuli page) Illustrations. By the Rev, C:.J: Ball, M.A... Price 15/-, 


“Hezekiah and: hie Age, Hezekiah is the central figure of. a. period in. the “History of God's Nation 
‚darkehed by Assyrian invasion, but more than proportionately iHuminated by contemporary prophecy. 
By the Rev. Robert Sinker, D:D.,: Librarian. of Trinity. ‚Soap, Cambridge, Paice 3/6. 


| Hebrew Monarchy : ‘History and Purpose; “Being the. Bible Text and Extracts | 
| ihe “Prophetical Books with: Copions 29, Full-page Iluetrations: and: 3 
| by Dry Payne Smith, late Dean of Canterbury. 


“Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. Third Edition, with 29 an 


MS. of the Septuagint only recently «made accessible. By G. M. A., 


‚Bbeper of MSS. at the British Museum‘ Paice’ 5/-.. 
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The contents are of sufficiently varied charnci et, while at the sate time, the articles are written in a thoronghly popular and 
attractive mtoner.’'—The Church. of England Pulpit and Erchsiasiical Review. collection of ‘yery intergsting- material dealing 
with various probleme connect with the Old Testament: Churchman; : “1% is adınirable for purpose. 
articles ara very. interesting, not way Church Union Gazette, “Ik popalarises: this. braseh “of zeading 
ebedy Apooryphal with. inarked The of Theology. and Philosophy: many 
matructive. to Biblical students, and. should secure large circulation amoug thevlogicat Catholis 
Time, varied contents. give not'a little information of interest and value." Ghristign World..." is readable, 
PR infrequeiily freah’ and Jewish the papers.io this exuelliut Journal ere worth: atten- 
“‘Marasine: in patiently; and with esution, ‘ministering to a. wider outlook, growing 
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